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III 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
As  Regards  Training  for  Vocation 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  secondary  education  from  the 
single  view-point  of  training  for  vocation,  without  seeming 
narrowly  utilitarian.  In  dealing  exclusively  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  the  high  school,  there  is  danger  of  appearing 
to  disregard  its  more  important  influences.  There  is  reason 
to  hope,  however,  that,  having  determined  the  studies  anrii*  v 
methods  best  suited  to  vocational  training,  they  will  be  found  ” 
the  same  in  general  character  as  those  most  proper  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  and  for  the  training  of  the  citizen. 

The  problem  of  secondary  education,  at  least  in  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  resolves  itself  into  the 
problem  of  the  free  high  school;  for  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  endowed  and  private  secondary  institutions 
is,  in  those  States,  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

This  being  the  case,  it  scarcely  admits  of  question  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  should  include  subjects 
of  general  educational  value  only.  Nowhere  should  equality 
—meaning,  of  course,  equality  of  opportunity— receive 
stronger  emphasis  than  in  the  public  school.  Business  or 
trade  specialization  therein,  even  the  appearance  of  favor  to¬ 
ward  any  class  of  persons,  is  not  only  dangerously  unfair  it 
is  a  real  damage  to  the  State,  artificially  stimulating  this  or 
that  vocation  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Yet  from  their  beginning  the  free  high  schools,  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  endowed  academies,  have  been  fostering 
this  very  wrong,  by  accommodating  their  courses,  almost 
subserviently,  to  the  demands  of  the  classical  colleges.  These 
schools  have  not  endeavored  specifically  to  meet  the  mental 
and  physical  needs  of  adolescence;  they  have  not  even  tried 
j  „  to  round  out  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools;  ' have 
attempted  little  more  than  to  furnish  that  limited  and  arti- 
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ficial  preparation  for  its  examinations  which  the  college  has 
not  hesitated  to  demand.  The  higher  education,  in  turn,  has 
practically  been  deaf  to  all  educational  calls  excepting  those 
of  the  learned  professions.  New  professions,  and  therefore 
new  teaching  interests,  have  been  created  thru  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  applied  science;  but  the  chief  solicitude  of  the 
high  schools,  maintained  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  which  supports  them,  is  still  toward  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  youth,  who  use  these  schools  merely  as 
stepping-stones  to  college.  Such  protest  as  may  have  arisen 
against  this  narrowness  of  purpose  has  been  stilled  by  a 
rather  contemptuous  insertion  of  “  English  ”  or  “  Business  ” 
courses,  admittedly  as  ineffective  as  they  are  inferior. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  the  high  schools  have  prepared  a 
host  of  persons  for  the  work  of  teaching;  but  too  many  of 
these,  being  obliged  to  tread  the  single  path  of  college  prep¬ 
aration,  have  become,  in  so  doing,  purblind  to  the  manifold 
needs  of  public-school  work,  and  perpetuate  those  very  evils 
of  partiality  which  have  so  seriously  impaired  their  own  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  high  schools  have  wronged  the  public,  not  simply  in 
thus  giving  their  best  service  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
community;  they  have  offended  even  more  grievously  in  be¬ 
littling  the  real  uses  and  possibilities  of  secondary  education. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  to  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  the  high  school 
is  the  last  stage  of  formal  training,  its  courses  have  been 
planned,  not  to  round  out  that  education,  but  to  leave  it  un¬ 
finished,  unintelligible,  and  in  large  measure  barren  to  those 
graduates  who  do  not  go  to  college.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  attendance  upon  high  schools  is,  relatively,  so  insig¬ 
nificant;  and  that  the  average  parent  hesitates  to  send  his 
children  to  institutions  which,  as  a  rule,  do  little  toward  mak¬ 
ing  them  into  good  citizens  and  workers,  and  which  do  much 
toward  leaving  them  intellectually  suspended  between  the  un¬ 
ambitious  earth  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  unattainable 
heaven  of  the  university. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  nothing  by 
this  subservience,  by  this  warping  of  the  high-school  work  to 
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meet  their  categorical  requirements.  Rather  have  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  possession  of  this  power  to  determine,  from 
above,  secondary-school  standards  and  ideals  which  should 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  freely  from  below,  thru  a 
natural  expansion  of  elementary  education.  The  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  conservative  as  they  must  always  be 
and  inefficient  as  they  too  often  are,  stand,  nevertheless,  in 
much  closer  relation  to  events,  reflect  more  accurately  the 
trend  of  human  progress  than  do  the  colleges — or,  at  least, 
than  did  the  colleges  before  they  awakened  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Hence,  had  the  high  school  developed  naturally  out 
of  the  elementary  school;  had  it  arisen  to  meet  the  needs,  not 
of  college  freshmen,  but  of  grammar  graduates,  its  influence 
to-day  would  be  broader  and  better.  In  a  far  higher  sense, 
too,  it  would  have  fed  the  colleges;  for  it  would  have  supplied 
them  with  ever  fresh  currents  of  popular  life  and  thought, 
would  have  saved  them  many  a  costly  delay  and  blunder  in 
learning  and  meeting  their  full  obligations,  would  have 
offered  for  their  examination  boys  educated  broadly  and  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  aptitudes. 

The  first  step  for  public  secondary  education  to  take,  then, 
if  it  would  provide  the  completest  preparation  for  after-life, 
is  to  assert  and  to  secure  absolute  independence  of  the  col¬ 
leges — independence,  that  is,  in  matters  of  curriculum.  This 
being  done,  there  will  be  possible  in  the  high  school  that 
breadth  of  thought  and  variety  of  teaching  essential  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  impartial  preparation  for  all  vocations.  Freedom 
and  breadth  once  secured  to  secondary  education,  the  col¬ 
leges  will  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order,  and  will 
establish  better  standards  for  admission;  not  arbitrary  ones, 
based  upon  their  own  supposed  needs,  but  rational  ones  in¬ 
citing  to  the  best  and  widest  attainments  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school,  and  so  flexible  that,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  original  goal,  the  pupil  who  has  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  any  good  secondary  course  may,  at  the  last  moment, 
deflect  himself,  without  delay  or  additional  labor,  into  the  col¬ 
lege  doors. 

^  ^  Agreeing  that  the  public  high  school  should  preserve 
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equality  toward  all  possible  vocations;  that  it  shduld  give  no 
advantage  or  encouragement  to  the  future  physician  over  the 
future  shopkeeper,  to  the  shopkeeper  over  the  mechanic,  or 
to  the  mechanic  over  the  professional  man:  how  shall  this 
equipoise  be  maintained?  Only  by  rigorously  excluding 
from  the  secondary  course  all  that  is  special  to  any  profession 
or  peculiar  to  any  trade,  and  by  adding  every  suitable  topic 
and  means  of  teaching  which  has  general  educational  value. 
Such  a  process  would  not  reduce  the  high  school  to  a  single 
uniform  course  of  study;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  at  once 
necessitate  wide  opportunity  for  selection  on  the  part  of  .the 
pupil;  creating,  thereby,  as  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
secondary  work,  an  extensive  system  of  elective  study ij 

Judiciously  supervised,  the  permission  of  choice  is,  in  itself, 
of  immense  value  at  the  high-school  age.  Moreover,  such 
permission  makes  possible,  without  disobedience  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  special  vocations  shall  not  be  favored,  direct 
vocational  preparation.  For  if  the  secondary  course  extend 
over  at  least  four  years,  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  fit  teachers, 
the  aptitudes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  can  be  read¬ 
ily  discerned.  The  future  of  others  will  be  determined  by 
their  family  or  social  relations'.  With  both  these  classes  it  is 
practicable  early  to  differentiate  their  work  and  to  lay  espe¬ 
cial  stress,  without  sacrifice  of  breadth,  upon  those  high- 
school  topics  which  bear  most  directly  upon  their  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  ultimate  vocations. 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  workers  to  whom  a  high- 
school  course  not  only  is  possible  but  should  be  made  equally 
beneficial;  the  professional  class,  the  commercial  class, 
the  industrial  class.  It  might  be  profitable  to  consider  how 
perfectly  the  usual  secondary  course  meets  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation;  but  since,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
strength  of  the  ordinary  high-school  curriculum — whether 
well  or  ill  planned — is  now  expended  upon  preparation  for  the 
professions,  that  minority  of  persons  may  be  passed  by,  in 
order  to  consider  the  vocational  training  provided  by  the 
secondary  school  for  that  immense  majority  of  skilled 
workers,  the  followers  of  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 
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The  question  is  best  approached  from  the  other  direction, 
by  inquiring  what  are  the  qualities  that  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  railroad  official,  the  foreman  of  a  shop, 
seek  in  boys  who  come  into  their  employ  to  earn  eventual 
promotion  to  positions  of  responsibility.  They  do  not  de¬ 
mand  technical  knowledge;  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  ex¬ 
perience  behind  the  counter,  at  the  desk,  upon  the  road,  with 
the  machine  or  tool.  Such  technical  knowledge  cannot  be 
given — ought  not  to  be  given  if  it  could — in  the  school; 
scarcely  can  it  be  imparted  in  any  establishment  other  than 
that  to  which  the  boy  is  to  be  attached,  so  peculiar  to  each 
office  or  shop  is  the  skill  required  to  sell  its  goods,  to  keep  its 
books,  to  handle  its  machinery.  In  that  direction,  therefore,  ' 
the  ’prentice  mind  is  preferably  smoothed  wax  whereon  the 
better  to  impress  the  methods,  the  ideas,  the  spirit  individual 
to  each  establishment. 

There  are  many  other  things,  however,  which  the  employer 
of  a  high-school  graduate  does  want  very  much;  and  because 
he  cannot  often  secure  them  he  complains  loudly  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  seldom  he  maintains  that  the  less  schooling  an  ap¬ 
prentice  has  the  better.  Truly,  as  regards  schooling  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  he  is  not  far  wrong.  There  is  a  sort  of  teaching 
which  destroys  the  mother-wit  and  dulls  the  ambition  of  the 
brightest  and  most  eager  boy;  tho,  happily,  schools  of  that 
ill  character  are  increasingly  more  rare. 

What  are  these  qualities  which  every  employer  of  unskilled 
boy-power — to  be  transformed  along  certain  lines  into  skilled 
man-power — wants?  First:  good  morals.  The  lad  must  be 
trustworthy,  honest,  truth-telling,  not  easily  tempted,  sturdy 
to  withstand  the  moral  ordeal  which  life  holds  for  everyone. 

Secondly:  good  health.  The  teaching  and  training  which, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  the  employer  must  give  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  is,  from  his  standpoint,  an  investment  of  capital;  and 
he  is  bound  to  secure  such  sound  flesh-and-blood  into  which 
to  put  this  capital  that  there  will  be  little  risk  of  physical  bank¬ 
ruptcy  just  as  he  and  his  employee  begin  to  reap,  from  the 
technical  knowledge  and  proved  faithfulness  of  the  latter, 
large  dividends  upon  the  original  investment. 
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Thirdly:  gumption.  No  better  than  this  homely  word  can 
be  found  to  express  that  combination  of  alertness,  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  ready  wit,  power  to  seize  opportunities  and  to  sur¬ 
mount  difficulties,  which,  next  to  good  health  and  morals, 
is  most  essential  to  a  man’s  success. 

Fourthly:  power  of  concentration.  That  is,  ability  to  work 
hard  and  long  and  intensely,  shutting  out  all  other  thoughts 
and  interests,  and  reaching  by  the  quickest  path  the  largest 
measure  of  result. 

Fifthly:  manual  power.  Not  mere  skill  in  hand-work,  but 
excellence  in  “  handiness.”  This  implies  an  understanding 
between  the  brain  and  hand  so  perfect  that,  no  matter  how 
new  or  seemingly  difficult  the  manual  task,  it  is  no  sooner 
understood  by  the  mind  than  the  willing  muscles  instantly  re¬ 
spond. 

Finally,  the  employer,  especially  in  commercial  pursuits, 
asks,  almost  despairingly,  that  the  apprentice  shall  have 
familiarity  with  and  power  over  the  tools  of  social  communi¬ 
cation:  over  reading,  writing,  spelling,  speech,  expression, 
and  the  use  of  numbers.  How  simple  this  require¬ 
ment!  Yet  how  rare  the  secondary,  or  even  the  col¬ 
lege,  graduate  who  can  so  wield  the  tool  of  writing 
that  what  he  writes  is  both  mechanically  legible  and 
handsome  and  intellectually  clear  and  forcible;  who 
has  such  command  over  the  tool  of  speech  that  he  does  not 
offend  by  errors,  does  not  mislead  others,  does  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  himself;  who  so  apperceives  the  printed  word  that  it  is 
a  real  interpreter,  not  a  barrier,  between  his  understanding 
and  the  writer’s  thought;  who  can  use  the  tool  of  numbers 
rapidly,  easily,  and  without  question  of  the  result. 

Given  a  boy  with  good  morals  and  sound  health,  who  can 
read  understanding^,  speak  clearly,  write  legibly,  grammati¬ 
cally,  and  forcefully,  and  cipher  correctly;  let  him  have,  be¬ 
sides,  tact  (which  comes  by  nature),  gumption,  handiness, 
and  the  power  of  working  both  hard  and  effectively — the 
business  and  industrial  world  is  his  to  choose  from;  for  his 
worth  will  have  but  few  competitors. 

These  being  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  young  man  who 
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judiciously  over  a  wide  range  of  mental,  manual,  and  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises;  with  the  powers  of  its  pupils  thus  educated  in 
the  highest  degree;  self-understanding,  self-respect,  self- 
government,  except  in  born  degenerates,  will  follow  almost 
as  of  course.  And  upon  these  depend  good  morals.  Secure, 
therefore,  a  rational,  flexible,  really  educative  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  maintained  by  professional,  not  amateur,  teachers  of 
the  highest  personal  ideals,  and  the  good  morals  of  those  who 
receive  it  will  be  practically  assured.  Without  this,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  with  it,  didactic  morality  is  wholly  ineffectual. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  presumptuous,  to  go  into 
the  details  of  such  a  high-school  course  as  has  been  advo-~ 
cated.  Sufficient  to  reiterate  that  the  range  of  topics  should 
be  so  broad  as  to  permit  of  wide  election;  that  choice  of 
studies  should  follow  the  channels  of  the  pupil’s  indicated 
needs  and  tastes,  toward  his  probable  vocation;  that  every 
subject  taught  should  have  for  its  main  object  not  the  giving 
of  information,  but  the  building  up  of  character.  Above  all, 
let  the  high  school  be  homogeneous.  Let  not  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do  be  scattered  and  divided.  As  a  transient  meas¬ 
ure,  in  order  to  the  dignity  of  the  long'meglected  vocations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  separate  English  high  schools 
and  manual-training  high  schooL;(but  this  divorce  should  be 
permitted  only  as  preparatory  to  the  time  when  every  right¬ 
ful  secondary  subject  will  find  its  full  development  in  a  single 
high-school  building,  when  the  future  followers  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  of  commerce,  of  artisanship,  will  all  be  broadly  edu¬ 
cated  under  one  roof,  with  many  subjects  in  common,  but 
with  complete  opportunity  of  elective  study  to  prepare  each 
in  the  amplest  and  most  rational  way  for  a  career  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

With  such  breadth  and  such  democracy,  with  such  high 
aims  and  methods,  the  secondary  school  cannot  fail,  not  only 
to  establish  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  any  vocation, 
but  also  to  make  for  the  soundest  and  most  intelligent  citizen-^ 
ship. 

James  P.  Munroe 

Boston,  Mass. 
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is  to  go  into  trade,  into  transportation,  into  manufacturing, 
into  artisanship,  the  recent,  if  not  the  present,  practice  of 
secondary  education  would  predicate  widely  different  needs 
for  him  who  is  to  enter  the  professions.  But  examination 
may  show  otherwise.  Good  morals  and  good  health  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  cannot  dispense  with;  the  strain  upon  both  is. 
no  less — and  no  greater — in  the  professional  training  than 
in  what  is,  after  all,  its  counterpart:  the  mercantile  or  manu¬ 
facturing  apprenticeship.  Gumption,  surely,  is  needful  to 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  engineer;  and  while  the 
clergyman  may  believe  himself  exempt,  no  teacher,  certainly, 
can  attain  success  without  it.  No  teacher,  again,  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  ability  to  concentrate,  and  he  is  but  a  dilet¬ 
tante  follower  of  the  other  professions  who  lacks  the  power 
of  hard,  continuous,  telling  work.  Manual  skill,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  sense,  is  perhaps  not  vital  to  many  professions;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  that  man  is  but  half  developed  in  whom 
there  is  not  perfect  understanding  between  the  muscles  and 
the  brain.  Finally,  as  to  the  tools  of  social  communication, 
that  professional  man  is  enormously  handicapped  who  has 
not  perfect  command  of  his  tongue,  of  his  pen,  of  the  printed 
word,  and  of  the  mathematical  symbol. 

Additional  to  these  qualifications,  however,  the  ambitious 
follower  of  the  professions  needs  others — needs  them  not 
merely  as  sources  of  culture  and  good  citizenship,  but  for 
bare  utility  in  his  chosen  work.  This  added  knowledge 
may  be  classed,  by  an  extension  of  its  meaning,  under  the 
general  and  time-honored  term,  Humanities.  The  profes¬ 
sional  man,  that  is,  must  have  acquaintance  with  history,  with 
politics,  with  languages,  with  literature,  with  the  fine  arts, 
with  that  vast  body  of  past  and  present  human  experience 
and  aspiration,  real  familiarity  with  which  marks  the 
broadly  educated  man.  But  it  is  to  attain,  among  other 
things,  this  very  body  of  knowledge  that  he  takes  his  four 
years  at  college;  and  not  until  the  youth  reaches  college  age 
is  he  prepared  fully  to  assimilate  social  learning  and  fruitfully 
to  receive  literary  and  aesthetic  training.  And  with  this 
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added  education  of  the  professional  man  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  concerned. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  secondary  school,  being  public, 
should  be,  in  the  best  sense,  common.  Its  pupils  come  at  an 
age  when  they  should  be  helped  to  expand  and  to  learn  their 
aptitudes,  not  forced  to  contract  into  a  single  path  of  college 
preparation.  Hence  it  must  offer  equal  and  impartial  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preparation  for  all  possible  vocations.  Hence  its 
main  body  of  work  must  be  limited  to  securing  tjhose  quali¬ 
ties,  fundamental  to  all  businesses  and  professions,  which 
have  been  enumerated:  good  morals,  sound  health,  gump¬ 
tion,  power  of  concentration,  manual  power,  and  those  tools 
of  learning  that  are  still  called,  rather  foolishly,  the  three  R’s. 

Thoro  command  of  these  three  R’s  is  secured  to  the 
pupil  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  No  occasional  practice  of 
them  will  at  all  suffice.  Alike  in  the  secondary  and  in  the 
elementary  school,  during  every  moment  of  the  sessions, 
writing,  spelling,  speaking,  composition,  expression,  cipher¬ 
ing,  must  be  under  sleepless  inspection.  Every  exercise, 
every  recitation,  every  laboratory  report,  should  be  a  double 
test:  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  topic  itself,  of  his  skill 
with  the  tools  by  which  he  makes  that  knowledge  evident. 
Hardly  a  skilled  career  can  be  imagined  in  which  such  early 
vigilance  will  not  be  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

Concentration,  the  power  of  hard  and  effective  work,  is  a 
habit  that  can  be  formed  only  in  youth.  Most  high  schools 
are  much  too  lenient  in  this  matter  of  concentration.  Their 
sessions  are  too  short,  thoroness  in  everything  that  the  pupil 
does  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  the  proportion  of  wo¬ 
men  teachers  (for  boys)  is  too  large,  manly  standards  are  not 
strongly  enough  maintained,  and  the  study-time  is  not 
so  sharply  supervised  as  are  the  recitation  periods.  If  a  boy 
at  fourteen  seeks  employment  he  must,  fortunately  for  him, 
work  hard  for  many  hours  a  day.  If  he  remains  in  the  high 
school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  long  hours  of  labor  are  still 
in  store  for  him.  What  an  immense  advantage  for  that  boy  if 
those  four  intervening  years  could  be  spent  in  laborious  and 
exacting  exercises  performed,  not  for  an  indifferent  em- 
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ployer,  but  under  the  wise  and  discriminating,  supervision  of 
trained  teachers.  Seven  hours  a  day  during  five  days  a  week 
and  at  least  three  hours  on  Saturday  would  not  be  too  many 
for  the  high-school  pupil;  provided,  of  course,  that  these  ex¬ 
tended  sessions  were  not  spent  in  a  treadmill  of  brain-worry, 
but  were  properly  divided  among  recitations,  laboratory 
work,  manual  training,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  that 
during  these  sessions,  and  not  afterward,  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupil’s  preparation  study  should  be  done.  The  worst, 
and  one  of  the  commonest,  of  habits  is  that  of  dawd¬ 
ling.  Few  things  contribute  more  to  foster  it  than  home 
study,  where  the  average  boy  or  girl,  without  method 
or  definiteness,  with  no  acquired  power  of  concentration,  only 
half  understanding  and  totally  indifferent,  yawns  the  evening 
away  in  an  attempt  to  learn  lessons  which,  under  intelligent 
supervision,  might  be  acquired,  and  acquired  pleasurably, 
within  an  hour.  Half  the  task  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
teach  youth  how  to  learn;  for  the  popular  ignorance  and  in¬ 
difference  regarding  social  and  political  questions  vital  to  the 
republic  are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  people, 
at  school,  have  never  learned  how  to  bring  their  minds  to 
bear  upon  new  problems.  Any  necessity  for  thought  or  for 
inductive  reasoning  fills  them  with  dismay.  If  the  scope  of 
the  high  school  could  be  so  broadened  as  to  attract  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  youth,  if  its  day  could  be  lengthened  and  filled 
with  a  variety  of  systematic  and  carefully  correlated  exercises 
tending  to  develop,  among  other  things,  the  power  of  concen¬ 
tration,  the  vocations  would  find  a  new  race  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  them;  a  race  able  to  develop  old  and  to  acquire  new 
ideas;  a  race  not  only  knowing  how  to  work,  but  not  afraid 
to  work;  a  race  regarding  whom  no  employer  would  think 
of  asserting  that  it  had  been  spoiled  by  schooling. 

Unhappily,  one  cannot  establish  courses  in  gumption;  but 
one  can  put  into  the  high  school  many  subjects  that  promote 
its  growth.  Foremost  among  these  will  be  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  manual  training:  anything,  indeed,  suited  to 
high-school  age,  which  compels  a  youth  to  do,  largely,  his 
own  studying  and  thinking;  to  employ,  in  the  highest  possible 
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measure,  the  inductive  method.  How  completely  the  stereo¬ 
typed  secondary  course  of  but  a  few  years  ago  failed  to  pro-  I 
mote  sharpness  of  the  faculties,  exactness  of  observation,  j 
quickness  of  thought,  readiness  of  inference!  Yet  what  vo-  j 
cation  in  these  electric  days  does  not  demand,  above  all  else,  J 
these  very  qualities? 

Manual  power,  handiness,  arises  from  the  same  sources  and  j 
methods  of  teaching  as  does  gumption;  for  the  two  are  in  j 
close  relation.  The  stupid,  unalert  mind  and  the  awkward  j 
hand  have  their  root  equally  in  a  sluggish  nervous  system, 
unaroused  interest,  unstirred  ambition.  Find  studies  that 
'will  supply  these  deficiencies  and  the  boy  will  be  transformed . 
Some  pupils  will  need  one  stimulus,  some,  another;  but  the 
readiest  way  to  find  what  is  required  is  thru  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  workshop,  where,  as  in  no  other  place,  the  wise 
teacher  can  read  the  inmost  workings  of  the  pupil’s  nature 
and  determine,  almost  without  fail,  what  stimulus  must  be 
supplied  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 

Good  health  may  not  lend  itself  to  examination  by  the  col¬ 
leges;  yet  the  high-school  authorities  have  no  greater  duty 
than  to  preserve  and  foster  it.  However  wicked  it  may  seem 
to  spend  the  people’s  money  upon  gymnasiums  rather  than 
upon  “  book-learning,”  their  taxes  cannot  be  put  at  any  more 
profitable  usury.  The  money  loss  to  the  country  thru  pre¬ 
ventable  illness,  untimely  death,  and  disease-induced  crime  is 
appalling.  Even  greater,  if  possible,  is  the  loss  thru  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  inefficiency  of  workers  kept  in  a  low  state 
of  health  by  bad  food,  lack  of  proper  exercise,  and  other  non- 
hygienic  conditions.  Therefore,  not  only  should  gymnastic 
exercise  be  made  as  serious  as  any  other  study  of  the  hig 
school;  the  sound,  sensible,  and  complete  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  hygiene  should  extend  thruout  the  course.  No  fool¬ 
ish  maundering  about  alcohol  and  tobacco;  but  a  thoro  train¬ 
ing  in  right  physical  living  that  will  fortify  against  intemper¬ 
ance  of  every  kind. 

With  high-school  courses  aiming  to  preserve  sound  bodies, 
to  develop  quickness  of  observation,  clearness  of  thought 
readiness  of  reasoning;  with  its  lengthened  day  distributed 


